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LEVAN T-COM PANT, WEST - 
INDIAPLANT ERS, AND | 
MERCHANTS. 


GENTLEMEN, 


W HEN I firſt took up my pen to 


write upon the Cotton-Trade, in a news- 
paper (the Public-Ledger) I had no idea, 
not the leaſt, I ſhould ever have addreſſed 
you, by way of Preface, to a pamphlet, 
on this ſubject; but from circumſtances, 
and, on due conſideration, 1 think it highly 
requiſite, and, my reaſons for thinking ſo, 
are as follow : , 


A2 When 


(iv ) 
When I firſt wrote upon this ſubje&, 
I intended them for the news-paper only : 
In this I was gratified ; my letters were 


received and publiſhed with alacrity, and, 


appeared in ſuch a type and place in the 
paper, which tended much to flatter my 


- vanity. 


Such encouragement, naturally became 


a ſtimulous to exertion and perſeverance, 
in argument and reaſoning, which I thought 


Juſt, reſpecting not only your imme- 
diate intereſt and ſervice, but that of 


the nation and trade in general. 


But in this I was prevented in my ca- 
reer, having traverſed through Nine Let- 
ters without obſtacle or interruption : 


T was ſtopped in my Tenth, by the Printer 


of the Ledger (a paper, of all others, 


the moſt commercial—a paper only deem- 


ed uſeful, as a vehicle of commercial in- 
formation and intelligence.) 


'This 


n 
This check ſurprized me much, being 
ſanguine, as is natural to ſupp ſtunned 
me greatly. 


| In conſequence of this I refuſal, went 
to the office, to have the reaſons and cauſe b 
explained: their anſwer was given explicit 
and full, which was « As my Let- 
ters and reaſoning militated againſt the 
intereſt of ſome of the proprietors of 
the paper, by them they were ordered 
not to inſert any . more.” Reminding 
them of their motto, © Open to all Par- 
ties, and Influenced by None,” would 
have been 1n vain, their minds were made 
up, the door was ſhut againſt further pub- 
lication in that channel, Mortified, I 
pauſed, I conſidered; I weighed in my 
mind, and reflected upon what were my 
motives — the importance of the ſubject 
I was writing upon, and how I ſtood en- 
XZ gaged to the public for a continuance, 


XZ The concluſion of this contemplation, 
was, that my motives were pure, not 
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ſelfiſh, but tending to public good, whilſt 


that of the Printer originated in merce- 


nary fear. 


As ſuch, I plucked up courage, and 


and reſpe&t, I now claim your attention 
to peruſe what I have wrote. 


Some of my letters, I will take upon 
me to ſay, are upon a ſubject which con- 
cerns your intereſt very eſſentially; and I 
truſt, although given in ſuch an imperfect 
ſtate, will tend to raiſe your fears, and 
be a ſtimulous for your exertion, to ward, 
if poſſible, impending ruin. 


I have no intereſted motives by ſaying 
ſo, it is not upon ſuch motives I have 
wrote, what I have wrote, is the dictates 
of reaſon and of right in the opinion of, 


Gentlemen, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 


_ EXPERIENCE, 


Yared to proceed; with due defference - 


COTTON TRADE. 


I 

CET Tia | 
| 

| 


Prana: S there is not a trade more precarious 
and uncertain than that of dealing in Cotton, being | 
extenſive, fluctuating, and ſpeculative; nor is there 
an article in which ſo much property has been gained 
and loſt (not even hops excepted) in the ſame period 
of time. 
About ſifteen years ago it was in its infancy, and of 
courſe a very inconſiderable trade; the manufacturers 
were then principally ſupplied by three or four houſes, 
4 dealers in that article ; but ſince that period (owing to 
the improvements and rapid progreſs in the manufac- 
tory of Cotton goods) dealers, ſpeculators, and I may 
add, brokers, alſo, have increaſed in a moſt aſtoniſh- 
ing degree. Fortune having favoured a few illiterate 
XZ porters, and others, who had at that time become ad- 
2X venturers ; and without a ſingle ſhilling to begin with, 
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lies (2) ee 
had in a few years acquired conſiderable fortunes; 
this circumſtance became a lure to many. The opu- 
lent, as well as the ſanguine adventurer, formed an 
opinion, that to get avealth in a ſhort ſpace of time, 
and with little trouble, was to commence dealer or 
ſpeculator in Cotton, Numbers, impreſſed with this, 
and actuated by the ſame motive, did ſo. The ef- 
fects were ſoon both ſeen and felt. A ſpecu- 
lation took place, and a very conſiderable riſe was the 
conſequence. This was in the years 1780 and 1781; 
the event of this ſpeculation turned out as ſpeculations 
generally do—/eww fortunate; many ruined ; but more 
injured materially. The article roſe to an unknown 
height: but no ſconer had it reached its higheſt 
pinacle, but the:$55/e broke—its fallacy was ſeen 
through—and its effects ſimilar to that of the South 
Sea ſcheme—a fall of 100 to 150 per cent. Specu- 
lations generally affect others, beſides thoſe immed® 
ately concerned in them. The manufacturers felt its 
baneful conſequences, having a large quantity of goods 
made of the raw material, bought at very high prices; 
their trade became ſtagnated, and they were obliged 
to diſpoſe of their goods at a conſiderable loſs. Thoſe 
of opulence bore it; but many of that uſeſul and in- 
duſtrious claſs of people, it ruined. However, what 
temerity and folly had done, fine eradicated from the 
mind (as it does that of the greateſt events) and was 
as though it never had been. 

In a few years, the manufactory having recovered 
itſelf from the ſhock, the French Commercial Treaty 
being in contemplation, and great expectations formed 


of it, and a b of imports /poke of, &c. all 
theſe 


r e 


1 


theſe circumſtances in idea, another ſpeculation more 
formidable than the former, was the conſequence ; 
and many houſes, that had engaged in the firſt ſpe- 
culation, engaged in this, in hopes of regaining their 
tormer loſſes, in connection with other houſes ; num- 
bers of great opulence, and others enterpriſing of 4 
different deſcription. Such a formidable confederacy 
did, as might naturally be expected, enhance the price 
exhorbitantly, and their gains were very conſiderable. 

Fluſhed with ſucceſs, which is but too generally 
the caſe with monopolizers, they became rapacious, 
and by aiming at getting too much, loſt all; but not 
like Shakeſpear's baſeleſs fabrick of a viſion, for it 
left many a wreck behind, 

Great and ſudden gains tend as much to intoxicate 
the mind, as ſpirituous liquors do the ſenſes of men; 
and when reaſon is baniſhed the helm, dreadful ſhip- 
wreck enſues. Not contented with the large property 
Fthey had gained, plans were laid and carried into ex- 
Necution, not only to purchaſe every parcel of Cotton 
: in the kingdom attainable, but alſo at every market 
in Europe. The effects of thoſe foreign purchaſes 
were but too ſoon felt. It occaſioned a glut, and of 
courſe a general ſtagnation. No ſales could be made. | 
Bills to be paid by many too much out of the depth 
gof their capitals, The opulent and cunning ſoon dif- 
covered their ſituation, that for any one in the ſpecu- 
lation to force ſales, by lowering the price, in order 
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Ito obtain caſh which they knew was wanting, would 
—_= . 

ruin the whole ſcheme, and great loſſes muſt be the 
| * 
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(4) 

The dying and diſtreſad will go great lengths, one 
io fave /ife, the other his credit—the one will catch at 
exvigs, the other at cobwebs, Such was the caſe in 
this inſtance, and upon this originated the memorable 
plan of conſolidating their ſeparate ftocks into a 
general one, called the Cotton Conſolidated Com- 
pany. 


('s ) 


LETTER. II. 


Tu E firſt object of conſideration was that of 
raiſing money, for the relief of the moſt needy, and 
to eſtabliſh a fund upon their joint ſtocks of eighty to 
one hundred thouſand pounds, to purchaſe ſuch float- 
mg parcels of Cotton that were a preſſure upon the 
market, or that were in the hands of thoſe inimical to 
their intereſt and views in keeping up the price of 
Cotton. Every one in the ſpeculation was now be- 
come ſeriouſly alarmed at his own ſituation, and they 
all ſaw themſelves on the ſummit of a tremendous 
precipice, horrid to look down. With minds over- 
whelmed with fear and perturbation, they had to in- 
vent means of ſafety. After a little confideration it 
was agreed, that rain could only be averted, by form. 
ing a confedracy of intereſt ; (in other words a Con- 
ſolidated Company) and this being agreed upon, 
a Chairman, Secretaries, and a Committee, were 
appointed in due form; and, with the able aſſiſtance 
of an eminent attorney (Count Docket) the buſineſs 
was ſoon completed, | | 

Now comes the ſequel :— 

The Chairman, after a pertinent ad well pied 
eration upon the weighty buſineſs they were about 
to engage in, called for the Holy Bible (not to read 
to them the viſion of Jacob's Ladder, as the thoughts, 
| B 3 of 


of higher elevations at that time, might have occa- 
ſioned pant but to ſolemnize the parchment they 
had figned, by an oath, and to impreſs upon their 
minds the ſtrict adherence of the following parti- 
culars therein contained ;— 


Firſt—That they ſhould within three days deliver to 
the Secretaries or Committee, an account 
of ther whole ſtock of Cotton, with orders 
to receive the ſame for it to be conſolidated 
(Smyrna and Brazils excepted). 

Second! y— That they would not trade, individually, 

| to the injury of the Company. | | 

Thirdly— That they would in every thing ſtrictly 

and religiouſly adhere to the terms of the 
articles therein ſtated. 

P ourthly—That books ſhould be regularly kept open 
to general inſpection, and to be balanced 
every month. 


- 


Now every thing bid fair, nothing ſeemed want- 
ing but the monies to ſet the ponderous machine in 
motion—Exertions grounded and ſtimulated by a 


dread of ſhame, and loſs of property, will ſometimes 


make men do wonders— Such was the caſe in this in- 
ſtance— By means of an eminent broker employed 


in this buſineſs, caſh was obtained adequate to their 
_ wiſhes, 


What a change! Every countenance, which had 
been- gloomy and overwhelmed with anxious hope 
and fears, now ſhewed a blaze of jey, expreſſive of the 
good old Patriarchs exclamation, when he awaked 
0 5 | from 


1 
from Ms fleep and fd ** Surely the Lord 1s in this 
place and I knew it not, this 15 none other but the 
Houſe of God, and this is the gate of Heaven. 
Within three days of this, every thing needful was 
done—the needy were relieved, and agents em- 
ployed to purchaſe at Liverpool, Lancaſter, London, 
and Mancheſter—When the accounts came of the 
purchaſes made, they were found far to exceed the 
quantity expected or imagined could be bought; not 
only theſe, but each ſucceeding day, - furniſhed ac- 
counts of Cotton ſpringing up hke muſhrooms in a 
Beated dung-hill, in ſhoals from every quarter not 
in the leaſt expected or ſuſpected. In conſequence of 
this, doubts aroſe upon the minds of ſome, how this 
circumſtance could happen ; a little inveſtigation ſoon 
diſcovered ſcenes and ſchemes laid by many in the con. 
tern, to ſerve themſelves, to the injury of others in 
the ſaid concern, as could be laid by the heart of man ; 
and as reproachful to the genuine principles of honour 
or honefty—as that infamous recepticle the Baſtile wWas 
to the ſenſible feelings of human nature. 

Was I here to give looſe to my feelings, they might 
carry me to too great a length; as ſuch, prudence points 
out to me, the propriety of caſting a weil at preſent 
over this iniquitous buſineſs ; further than to remark, 
that many had laid their plans, during the forma- 
tion of this buſineſs, and before its completion, as to 
make /ham ſales of moſt of their ſtock, ſome even to 
clerks in their own *counting houſes ; aud others ſe- 
creted the greateſt part, by putting it into unknown 
kands, in order to ſell it—to the Company's agents, 

as 


* 


fo 

as the property of others, when, in fact, it was their 
own, and what they ſhould have conſolidated agree- 
able to deed and to oath. The conſequences and 
effects of ſuch proceedings ſoon diſcovered themſelves. 
The honeſt (and ſome of the members conſtituting 
this Society were ſo) abandoned the concern, but 
with a ſevere inge. The needy got ruined, the art- 
Ful (as is generally the caſe) got moſt, but in what 
proportion the /o/es and gains is not yet known, as 
the accounts have not been liquidated, or even given 
m. | % 


LETTER I, 


Tur general tendeney and effects public ſales 
have upon the Cotton Trade, is a ſubject of all others, 
che moſt worthy of conſideration, as it ſo eſſentially 
concerns the dealers in that article. 

The prevalence of this mode of ſales has very much 
increaſed of late, notwithſtanding it is ſo palpably 
againſt the intereſts of the merchant that adopts or 
Juffers this mode of venditure. a 

Some years back, before Cotton was become an 
article of ſpeculation, and great fluctuation, public 
ſales were ſcarcely known; but no ſooner did thoſe 
rapacious monſters, the monopolizers, diſturb the quiet 
and regular ſyſtem of the trade, but a ſet of beings 
(their ſatellites) ignorant and mercenary brokers, 
found it their intereſt to brandiſh in full plenitude of 
conſequence their hammer. This ſerved the ſpecu- 
lators for a time greatly, as it tended to enhance the 
price of Cotton ; but between them, they brought 
upon the market a train of evils, as pernicious and 
deſtructive to trade, as Sampſon's foxes with their 
fire-brands were to the ſtanding corn of the Philiſ- 
tines, 

One of the evils (ſpeculation) is now no more ; 
time and dear bought experience has wrought a cure; 
but public ſales, that great nuiſance to the fair trader, 

: ſtill 


( 10 ) 
fill continue—and why ? becauſe the opulent knight 
of the hammer is intereſted, and recommends it as 
the beſt mode ; but upon the ſame principle as a mer- 
cinary, pettifogging attorney does his ignorant client 
to defend a bad action. The one has in view his 
double commiſſions—the other, his long bill full of 
items and ſix · and- eightpenny charges. | 

The Cotton manufactory has of late years increaſed 
in a moſt aſtoniſhing manner, chiefly owing to the 
great improvements.made by ſpinning by engines, fiace 
the abolition of Sir Richard Arkwright's Patent of 
Monopoly. This has given us the fuperiority at fo- 
reign markets, the effects of which are now very 
viſible in Lancaſhire, from the increaſed numbers of 
manufacturers, and extenſion of the manufaQory. 
To a few towns it had uſed to be confined, but now, 
not only the whole county of Lancaſhire is overfpread 
with them, but hkewife each adjoining county ſounds 


with the ſnuttle and loom, or rapid but regular move= 


ments of ſpindles innumerable, put in motion by 
means of powerful but pleaſing currents preſſing _ 
ponderous wheels, 

A trade in its infancy, however flouriſhing, re- 
quires capital, as the manufacturer is obliged to obtain 
credit himſelf; this is what he cannot do of a mer-- 
chant at the ports, but has recourſe to the dealer, who 
will at all times accommodate him with credit upon a 
reaſonable profit. | 2 

This is a fair honourable trade, and ought to meet 
with every encouragement and ſupport, both from 
manufacturer, merchant, and broker, . . 

14. The 


En?) 
The dealer's property, in ſuch inſtances, is a 
nurſery to the manufactory, and gives finews of vi- 
gour to trade Why then ſhould ſuch an uſeful and 
reſpectable body of people (as the regular Cotton 
Dealers are), be ſo conſtantly harraſſed and injured 
by the folly of mercenary brokers ? 

There are only three deſcriptions of merchants, 
regular importers of Cotton? viz. the Turkey, Lif- 
bon, and Weſt- Indian; the two firſt generally im- 
port their own commodities, and of courſe are more 
attentive and mindful about the diſpoſal of them, and 
er over: aer "their property 0 de eee "from | 
them by the rap of the hammer. h 

The Weſt-India merchants are different ; the moſt 
of what they import are conſignments not their own, 
but the property of planters ; they are, in fact, moſt 
of them only commiſſioners, or, in other words, dig- 
nified brokers. 

Property, in ſuch hands, and ſo circumſtanced, is 
leſs thought of than if it was their own: the only con- 
ſideration of many, is, to provide ca/+ for the pay- 
ment of bills and duties on goods, To enable them to 
do this, they apply to ſome opulent broker in the 
habits of advancing money on bills of lading ; the 
buſineſs is done — the lodgments are made, and the 
goods, on their arrival, are as ſafely ſecured under 
the broker's own lock, as a bond is in the poſſeſſion 
of a covetous, uſurous miſer. | 

What can be expected? Goods lodged in the hands 
of people of this deſcription, poſſeſſing neither activity, 
or knowledge of the article he has to ſell, or even a 
common judgement of the market in general, 
For 
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12 ) 12 
For a dealer to attempt to purchaſe of them, is in 
vain; his object is his commiſſion. For why ſhould 
I (is che reaſoning of a broker ſo circumſtanced) fell 
by private ſale (although I might obtain better prices 
for my principals)? My object is, my commiſſions, 
which, by mounting the roſtrum, whether in ſeaſon, 


or out of ſeaſon, to me it makes no difference; as at all 


events, by this mode of venditure, I am ſure of 
doubling, beſides the probable chance of buying for 
thoſe whoſe cuſtom it is to buy through the chair, and 
thereby trebling it. 
Trade conducted upon ſuch an ignorant and ſelfiſh 
principle as this, confounds all judgement, and is ex- 
tremely injurious to the regular dealer. 


a Av Dd — gud . 


LETTER VV. 


Correo being a vegetable production, is pro- 
duced and gathered annually ; the imports of this ar- 
| ticle take place in the month of May, and continue 
until October. During theſe months, nature's ſup- 
ply gains upon the conſumption. On the contrary, 
from October until May, the conſumption preys upon 
the ſtock on hand ſo much, as frequently to occaſion 
a ſcanty and bare market upon the eve of imports. 


Upon the arrival of new crops there is in general a 
conſiderable briſkneſs and demand. At this period, 
not only the regular dealers, but the opulent manu- 
facturer comes to market for a proper ſupply; this 
cannot in moſt inſtances be had of a broker—he is no 
ſeller by private contract. The regular and ſenſible 
merchant 1s glad to ſee them and to grant them their 
ſupplies, and during the ſpace of two or three months, 
much buſineſs is done to the ſatis faction and intereſt of 
all concerned. 


During this period the. brokers warehouſes, as may 
be ſuppoſed, become gorged with Cotton—for him to 
ſell when there is a demand in the market, is not his 
objeft—his object is that of his own intere/, and to 
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( 14 ) 

fell his warehouſe-book with charges—and with 
items, ſuch as houſing, mending, making merchant- 
able, rent, &c. in order to enable him to pay ** 
rent, with intereſt, or to build new ones. 


When they in the trade have got their ſupplies, it is 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe a ceſſation of buying for a time 
muſt enſue. During the time of venditure and con- 
ſumption, for any one to purchaſe goods when not in 
want is madneſs ; it is ſpeculation ; and for either mer- 


chant or broker to preſs ſales ¶ nolens wolens) during 


a natural ceſſation, and at a time he &nowws, or ought 
to know there is no purchaſer, is folly, is madneſs to 


an extreme; and its effects are as clear and certain, 


as any problem in the mathematics poſſibly can be—a 
fall in price. 


But what is rea/er, or doing things in /a/on, to the 
ſelfiſh ignorant knight of the hammer, when his ware- 
houſes are full, and he wants room for more ? He 
ſtalks forth like the foo! deſcribed by Solomon, and 
with his hammer (to the fair dealer) caſteth Fre- 
brands, arrows, and death, 


7 He alarms the fears of the timid holders, which 


cauſes them to ſell under their neighbours at a great 
loſs, from an idea of ſeeing a greater loſs inevitable, 
in caſe they keep. 


The ſteady and determined dealer, who is ſhy at 
looſing property on goods bought at a fair market, 


now gets 1 between two fires, and his property 
lays 


| ( 2$-3 
lays expoſed to the depredation of the timid dealers 
and the mercenary brokers. In this ſituation the fair 
trader is to be pitied. If he can, fo eircumſtanced, 
make his eſcape with a burn, it is well, but this ſitua- 
tion is too often attended with his de/{rud7on, 


Whether what IL. have here ſtated is not true, I will 
ſubmit it to the trade, and from any one in it 1 defy 
contradicton. | p 


Why, then, does not the trade, ſo deeply intereſted, 
and that too in more ways than one, ſuppreſs theſe 
uuiſances, public ſales ? The trade by ſo doing would 
experience leſs fluctuation, and of courſe leſs danger 
thoſe concerned in it would likewiſe find much more 
eaſe in collecting money from the manufacturers when 
due. One inftance I will relate: I have known a 
manufacturer who was in the habits of aſking for long 
credit' of a dealer, evade his payments fix months 
after they were due, and for which he was arreſted, 
but no money could be got from him ; he bailed the 
action, to take the advantage of the long vacation, 
and in a few days afterwards his honour made his ap- 
pearance at the Coffee-houſe, and, through the broker | 
bought Cotton to double the amount he was arreſted 
for, for which he paid caſh. This, I will maintain, 
1s injurious to the fair trader, as here he is kept out 
of his money by the /ure of the hammer. 


And how many manufacturers are there, that have 
not reaſon to condemn this mode of venditure, as 
C 2 | tending 
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1 
tending to promote a Species of ſwindling, and 
and which is often effected by the means and artful 

addreſs of the Londoners obtaining credit of the ma- 
nufacturers for the commodities they make, and ſend 
them to town, but not for the purpoſe of furniſhing 
either their warehouſes or ſhop, or to ſupply their 
cuſtomers, but purpoſely to ſend to ſome broker, and 
there to be fold without re/erve for whatever they will 
fetch? And thus is the honeſt and induſtrious manu- 
facturer ſwindled out of his property by theſe means, 
and perhaps for the keep of a wh—e or a horſe. 

To people in ſuch habits, loſs and commiſſion is no 
object to them, as they never intend to pay; and the 


worthy broker, in ſuch tranſactions, is as /ilent as the 


grave, provided he fingers his commiſſion; and as 
blind as a beetle—nay, more ſo than he (to uſe the 
words of an eminent philoſopher ) who could, but would 
not, ſee that wonder of all wonders, Katterfelto's Black 
Cat. 
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nd I SHALL now claim the attention not only of the 

ul Dealer in Cotton, but alſo of the Merchant and Plan- 

i ter of that article, to a circumſtance which in my 
opinion very eſſentially concerns the intereſt of all 
three, | 


What I allude to is, the mode lately adopted of 
Engliſh Merchants importing Cotton by indire& means, 
from the Eaſt- Indies, and that 200 in quantities greatly 
beyond conception; whether this is a trade that may 
eventually bunefit our flouriſhing and extenjive ma- 
nufactories, is more than I can at preſent predict, hut 
this I can venture to aſſert with confidence, that ir 
mode of introducing Cotton will be moſt ſenfibly felt 
by the YVeft-India Planters and Turkey Merchants. 

Importation of Cotton from the Eaſt, is a trade 
iniirely novel, and originated in /peculation—but as 
great events ſometimes happen from inconſiderable 
and /illy cauſes—its effects and general tendency ought 


to be conſidered. 


1 


I call this trade novel, and why ? becauſe prior 
to the preſent year, imports of Cotton beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope, by a Britiſh ſubje, fave a few 
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by the Eaſt India Company, was entirely, and al- 
together unknown. 


But Gain—that ffrong and powerful incentive and 
— fimulus to enterprize and adventure, knows no bounds — 
it is znconceivable - well then might the wiſeſt of men 
(Solomon) after all his experience ſay —“ There are 
three things which are too awonderful for me—yea, a 
fourth which I know not —i. e. The way of an Eagle 


in the air— The way of a ſerpent upon a rock—The 


way of a ſbip in the mid/t of the /ea—and the way 
of a man with a maid.” —Juſt as much I am at a loſs 
in comprehending the myſferious trade now carried on 


under the ſanction of the Imperial Flag. 


The firſt conſideration then in my opinion reſpect- 


| ing this my/terious and-new diſcovered trade, ought to 


be its LEGaLITY ; becauſe as far as my experience 


and knowledge extends with reſpect to trade, excluſive 
_ rights, and chartered privileges] believe it to be 


ILLEGAL. For I know the Eaſt India Company's 
Charter runs thus; That no Britih ſubject ſhall 
either directly, or indire&ly, under cover or ſanction 


of any F. ooret gner or F oretgn C 0mpany whatſoever, 
TRADE + Cape of Good Hope. 


He who runs may read and plainly underſtand the 
meaning and intent of ſuch clauſes—but to men in 
Trade, like that of Lawyers (where their Intereſt is 
concerned) what are acts of Praliament, or what are 
charters ? Why (to uſe the words of an eminent 

Council 
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Council when in place) they are no more than large 
Scrowls of parchment, with a Hu piece of wax 
dangling to them. 


Was I here to addreſs myſelf to a worthy Alder- 
man when on the Bench of Zuftice, a Director of the 
Bank in Court, a dignified Knight, or an opulent 
Banker in Public, and aſk them the truth of this af- 
ſertion, if they did not chu/e—to anſwer in the affir- 
mative direct. they would by a BLusn. 


The annual importation of Cotton for ſome years 
back, has been from 70 to 80,000 Bags. This year, 
through the medium of Foreigners, and Foreign Com- 


panies, we have had from the Eaſt-Indies. in point of 
weight, Cotton equal to 16,000 Bag,; that is nearly 


one fifth part of the yearly conſumption. It has in 


fact been a mine ſprung upon the Weſt India Planter 
and Turkey Merchant, the one has ſuſtained a 1% - 


by this means of zhree pence to four-pence per pound upon 
his growth, the other one penny to two-pence per pound 
upon his impor/s ; and that if this mode of traffic is 
ſuffered to be continued, I willtake upon me to prove 
that it will not only cauſe a total extinction of our Cotton 
plantations, but alſo of the Turkey trade in that 
article, 
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| producyen « of the Braxzils. 


LETTER. VI. 


Ik our Weſt-India iſlands, the culture of Cotton is 
attended with conſiderable trouble and expence to the 
Planter, and liable to many caſualities, ſuch as that 


of the fly, the /hineal and hurricanes, beſides the ex- 
. pence the Planter is at in Negroes, uten/ils requiſite for 
the planting, gathering, and cleaning; I will take 


upon me to aſſert, that unleſs he can obtain in the 


European market, a price upon an average equal to 
thirteen or fourteen-pence, per Ib. he muſt be a Jer, 
and conſequently will ceaſe growing it. 


In the Eaſt, the climate and foil is ſo favourable to 
its growth, that it may be produced in a great meaſure, 


without care, trouble. or expence. 


There are tuo ſpecies of Cotton which grow there: 
the one from cultivation, called the Cotton-ſhrub ; it 
zs raiſed from ſeeds, which are ſown in the fields, 
and grow to the height of aroſe tree, the bloſſoms of 
which are of a bright yellow, and ſucceeded by the 
pods, which ſwelling to the ſize of a walnut, burſt 
and diſcover the. Cotton-wool of a filky appearance, 


and ſnowy white. This production is valuable, as it 


rivals, in point of texture, fibre, or * the fineſt 
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The other ſpecie of Cotton produced in the Eaff, 


is that from the Cotton- tree, which grows to a con- 


ſiderable height, and is very prolific : this requires no 
culture ; it is in fact nature's bounteous gift, at which 
even the prying and ſagacious philoſopher muſt be loſt 
in wonder and amazement, and led to adore that 
Divine Being, who has ſo wonderfully provided for 
the wants of all creatures. This does not require the 
ſweat of the Negroes? brow, or his ſlavery, or even 
the uſe of that infernal inſtrument, the whip, in the 
hands of that ignominious wretch, the s L AVE. 
DRIVER, | 


The natives of India being big in religion, con- 
fiſting of Gentoos and Mahometans. Religion oz 
founded upon reaſon, naturally begets ſlavery: and 
wherever the human mind is enſlaved upon his prin- 
ciple labour muſt be cheap, Give the poor bigotted 
Gentoo his rice which nature provides, his mit and his 
water, and he is /atisfied—Give the Mahometan the 


ame, with his pipe and his laudanum, he is equally s. 


Cotton produced in ſuch a climate, and under ſuch 
circumſtances, ces ſcarce any thing. I will venture 
to ſay, not more than #awo-pence per pound, and with 
the expences of freight, factorage, inſurance, and all 
contingent expences, ſuch as making Briti/h bottoms, 
Imperial, &c. I am poſitive it will not ſtand the ad- 
venturer in London, in more than fix-pence per 
pound. 


Whether 


* 
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Whether then the Eaſt India Company are doing 
their duty in ſuffering a few opulent and cunning ad- 
venturers—iliegully tot to moneopolize a trade ſo diſ- 
graceful to themſelves, and injurious to the fair trader, 
the Turkey Merchant, and Weſt India Planter, I muſt 
leave to their own reflection and conſideration. 


I have aſſerted, and I again aſſert, that if this 
ſyſtem of trade is ſuffered, that it will not only bring 
diſgrace upon the Chartered Company, but certain 
ruinoas conſequences upon the parties, as "before 
ſtated, Bs 


To prove this, I will firſt addreſs myſelf to the 
Turkey Merchants, and aſk them, whether, during 
the pace of three years laſt paſt, they have bought Cot- 
ton at Smyrna under the average price of 13d. to 14d. 
per Ib.? In this I am confident, and defy contra- 
Ran. 
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I ET T E R. VII. 


1 Concluded my laſt with aſſerting, that Cotton 
could not be imported from Smyrna, under the ave- 
rage price of 13d. to 14d. per Ib. and yet the mer · 
chants, compriſing the Turkey Company, /uffzr an 
illegal rival to import an article egual, if not ſuperior, 
to that they import, which ſtands them in not more 
than 6d. per lb. How prepoſterous ! and hat an un- 
accountable ſtupidity, ſlothfulneſs, and inattention, 
muſt prevail, if they do not exert every effort in their 
power to prevent the progreſs of an evi/ which it is 
ſelf-evident muſt be their deſtruction ? For in the 
ſpace of a few years, by the preſent mode, Cotton 
may be brought from the Za/ ſufficient to /upply all 
Europe, | 


If I was here aſked, whether it is conſiſtent with 
commercial or political intereſt, that Companies, 
traading Companies, having charters and excluſive 
privileges to trade either to Turkey, or to the Eaſt, 
ſhould ſuffer themſelves to be rivaled by frangers and 
aliens, or even Britiſh ſubjects, I anſwer No: it is 
wrong, i is extravagant, error, and inattention, and. 
tends not only to operate againſt their own immediate. 
intereſt, but to confound and convulſe the whole Him 
of commerce; and Companies acting thus I heſitate, 
not to aſſert, muſt injure the fair and legal trader, 

| whether 


claim and ſupport the privileges of its charter, and 
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whether merchant, planter, or manufaFurer, and in 
this way; becauſe, through their /azine/s and inat- 


tention, they not only become the cau/e, but the very 
bot-bed to ſmuggling and ſmugglers, Here I pauſe to 
give theſe Companies time to reflect upon this impor- 
tant and weighty charge—their anſwer comes—(and 
is given in language ſimilar to that of Nathan, when 
he ſaid unto David, Thou art the man,”) for thou, 
O Experience, has told us of our faults,and we ſtand 


convicted. 


A merchant or planter to be injured in his property 
from ſuch cauſes, and by /uch means, is much, very 
much indeed to be p11 1E; for having a large pro- 
perty embarked in trade, and at ſtake, he naturally 
expects gains adequate; but here a fro, a nipping 


froft comes, and without previous notice, in one night 


deftroys all his bloſſoms—his p/ea/ing bloſoms of nor. 
A new mine, in a new and myſterious way of trade, 
is ſprung upon him and his property, which, as well 
as that of his hopes, vaniſb with a rapidity as quick as 
that of Jonas Gourd, Well may they, under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, exclaim, like that good man, and ſay, 
at ſuch things, I do well to be angry even unto 


death.” 


Tho next confideration is, how can ſuch growin g 
and alarming evils be counteracted, and eradicated 
—the way is obvious. The Eaſt India Company muſt 


put 


6 
put the law in force againſt the delinquents, by /c:zur*, 
fue, &c. 


But if it ſhould be ſound, upon inveſtigation, that 
the plans and ſchemes of the adventurers in this new 
and novel traffic ſhould be ſo deep, and well laid, 
as to evade and render of none effect the preſent ex- 
iſting /azvs, In ſuch caſe nothing remains to be done, 
but for the Eaſt India Company, and Weſt India 
Planters, to repreſent to the Miniſter (whoſe know- 
ledge of trade, commerce, and manufactories, has no 
rival) and ſupplicate his interference and ſupport in 
forming and bringing in a bill next ſeſſions of Parlia- 
ment that will give relief, and be effectually its ſup- 
preſſion. 


If, without uſing or taking ſuch meaſures as theſe, 
the Eaſt India Company ſhould imagine they can 
aboliſh this trade, by bringing the article of Cotton 
themſelves by means of rivalſhip, they would be 
very much miſtaken ; the circumſtance of freight alone 
would be a barrier, as the uſual freight they pay is 
271. per ton, whilſt the adventurer, does not exceed 
10], per ton, which being a ſaving of 171. per ton, 
is of itſelf an exemption. But that is not all, the 
Company's is a trade of barter, but theirs is carried 
on by the dint of hard money. Thus they differ in 
their nature, as well as their conſequences. A trade 
of barter, naturally tends to national good, as it not 
only promotes navigation, .but it gives vitals and 
vigour to our manufactories - the other robs us of our 

D ; caſh, 
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25, and preys upon the State, and is an evil—ls a 


wer upon the body politic, which muſt, if continued, 
eventually bring deſtruction not only upon our com- 
merce, but our manufaQcries alſo. 


A Turkey Merchant, if he is ſupplanted in this 
market in the article of Cotton, in what can he make 
his returns ? (this being by far the moſt conſiderable 
article) for the manuſactured goods which he has 
taken from here, and vends among the Afiatics (for 
the Turkey trade is altogether a trade of barter). To 


attempt to do it in Cotton, in caſe the preſent mode 
of importing from the Eaſt (either by way of Oftend 


or America, it matters not which) at a loſs of 50 per 
cent. the attempt would be ra/one/5, it would be man- 
neſs to an extreme. Can he thendo it in filk, in mo- 
hair, or ſpunges? No! Can he do it in Cotton yarn, 
or carpets? The idea js laughable, Can he do it in 
drugs or in fruit? No! they are heavily clogged 
with duties: too much of the former is poi/on, and 
too much of the latter 15 Luxury. . 


Rous then, ye Turkey Merchants; Jay, rou/e 
from your lethargic ſlumber ; and for the ſake of 
Britiſh commerce, for the ſake of your manufa&ories, 
and what is ſtill more, your own intereſt, and beſtir 


| yourſelves in repelling this gathering form ; and never 


ſuffer the returns of 11,000 bags of Cotton annually 
to be wreſted from you, amounting to no leſs a ſum 
than 125, 00l. If you do, you are not only in- 
juring yourſelves, but your poferity, Never let the 

ES hoary 


6 
hoary and moſt aged amongſt you, upon his death bed, 
rever/e the pathetic language and rejoicing of good 
old Simeon, by ſaying, Now, O Lord, let thy 
ſervant depart in peace,” for if I live, I muſt be- 
hold the deſtruction of that Company, of which I 
have been /o long a Member, 
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LETTER VłII. 


1 N my third and fourth letters, I pointed out the 


pernicious tendency of public ſales to the fair trader 
in the article of Cotton, as a raw material ; I ſhall 
now renew the ſubject, as it appears an evil not upon 
the decline, but the reverſe, and that in an extraor- 


dinary way. 


Cotton, whether raw or wrought, ſeems to be an 
article more devoted to the hammer than any other; 
no ſooner 1s it gathered, but its fate is fixed, and it 
becomes an object of attention to the broker, as 
much ſo, if not more, than putrid carcaſes are to the 
ravenous and ſagatious raven—the one has ſolely in 


view his commiſſions ; the other that of fleſh. 


As ſoon as it can be ſhipped, a bill of lading is pro- 
cured ; and in many inſtances, before the Captain has 
aveighed anchor in the Wet-Indies, his cargo has been 
mortgaged with a broker in London. 


There are four things altogether inimical to trade, 
manufactories, and commerce, viz. power:y, extras 
vagance, idleneſs, and ignorance ; when theſe evils 


-abound, times go beſt with brokers, as they tend to 


fill their catalogues—and of courſe their coffers. 


Money-lenders, like pawnbrokers, thrive by the 
ditrefſed, 


„ 
A treſſed, the idle, and extravagant. Methinks I 
ſee that horrid ſight -an indolent manufacturer or 
tradeſman (with looks meagre as Pharoah's lean 
kine) making his way, if not to the three blue balls, 
to the brokers, to get advances upon goods, although 
he knows they muſt be ſold by ſuch means at a 4% of 
33 to 40 fer cent. not only to the injury of himſelf, 
but alſo to that of his creditors, and the induſtrious 
fair trader. | 


When I read the numerous advertiſements, not 
only of the raw material of Cotton, but manufactured 
goods alſo, I am frequently loſt in wonder and 
ſurpriſe. a 


When ] go in the evening to the coffee - houſe, for 
my diſh of coffee, or a glaſs of punch, and to con- 
verſe with the intelligent upon trade or politics, my 
ears are ſtunned continually with the rap of the hammer; 
I here beheld property vended both raw and wrought, 
(over full flowing . bowls of punch) to the amount of 
thouſands, nay, I may add, tens of thouſand : Their 
countenances, as well as their manners, I have no- 
- ticed; that of the broker, I have remarked to be 
quite the rever/e of his employers ; like a bull well 
fed, ſo emphatically deſcribed by thoſe two great 
poets (Sternhold and Hopkins) in the tollowag 
words 
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« Yea Bulls, fo fat, as tho' they had in Baſon's field 
been fed, | | 

« Much like to lions roaring out and ramping for 
their prey, | 


His attendants I obſerve, before they begin their bid, 


—three fourths are balf ſeas over, and ſome as drunk 
as OWLS. | 


Such ſcenes as theſe have often puzzled me not alittle, 
for buſineſs 7s, or ot to be, a ſerious thing in a com- 
mercial country like this—net only the maintenance 
of families, but the proſperity and welfare of the 
State, in a great meaſure, depends upon its ſucceſs, 
For trade to be thus conducted, is, in fact, trade run 
<vild and frantic—it is virtue proſtituted—it is a tirand 
of infamy and debauchery—nay, if poſſible, it is avorſe— 
it is like a /ate Adminiſtration (Lord North's) which 
made a few ſpeculators and contraFors rich, but it made 
a many, a great many indeed, even the nation poor 


. —a few may, under this ſyſtem of trade, obtain - 


wealth they may build houſes and warehouſes of 
lofty Babel's towering heights ; but more, far more 
muſt viſit God and Macos, at GUILDHALL. 


The article of Cotton, excepting in the Eaſt 
Indies, is raiſed by culture and labour; it requires the 
negroes tall, and the judgment of the mariner to bring 


: it to market ; it ſhould become of value, as it is an 


uſe ful 
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afeful production; it ſhould be wended with judgment 
and circumſpection, both to the dealer and manufacturer 
but is this the caſe? I anſwer, No: It is vended by 
thoſe whoſe minds are ignorant, and callous to every 
intereſt but their own. |, 


Property has by ſuch means, however, changed 
hands—we will now ſuppoſe it in the hands of a ma- 
nufacturer, who is to card, weave, bleach, print, or 
dye it; and to do this, not only ingenuity is required, 
but care. This done, he has to bring it to market to 
diſpoſe of, either to conſumers or venders. This is 
done in three ways, in the regular courſe of things, viz, 
either by opening a SHOP, a WAREHOUSE, or by 
a RIDER, the management of the two firſt requires 
care and attention, in the latter, a great deal of in- 
duſtry; to him the barren moores and loneſome heaths, 
whether wet with rains, or benumb'd with#ro/, is no ob- 
ſtacle - to him, the z0xvering Alps, the wild deſerts of the 
North, and the avid of Germany, are alike, ſpurred and 
ſtimulated by induſtry ; he braves all danger, and defies 
all fear. To this ſpirit of enterprize and induſtry it 
is, that trade and manufactories have proſpered to 
this may be attributed our fame and conſequence, as 
Engliſhmen, amongſt ſurrounding nations; and from 
this originates not only our national proſperity, but the 
. ſuperiority, of our manufactories alſo, 


But if the preſent prevailing mode of vending them 
by public /ale continues, I heſitate not again to aſſert, is 
a 


632 
dange rous and corrofive evil, but as it tends not only 
| to relax the /inews of induſtry, but to bring on ſuch a 
Wi | train of ills upon the induſtrious manufacturer and fair 
trader, as muſt eventually terminate their exiftence. 


4 : Now. I7, 1789. 
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LETTER IX. 


Is my 5th and 6th Letters, I pointed out the per- 
nicious tendency the preſent prevalent mode of im- 
portiag Cotton from the Eaſt-Indies, by means of 
Foreign Companies, would have upon our TRADE, 
COMMERCE, and MANUFACTORIES. 


I ſhall now renew the ſubje@ further, to illuſtrate, 
and endeavour to point out a remedy for the cure of 
ſuch a great and growing evil—an evil, operating 
(like that of a corrofive deſtructive cancer) upon the 
property and intereſt of the Turkey Merchant, the 


Weſt-India Planter, and the Manufacturer alſo. 


That this nation is ſuperior to every other in the 
known world, in point of Manufactories and Com 
merce, is a fact I believe no one will deny Com- 
merce and Manufactories of this country are congenial 
allies, and ought never to be ſeparated, but in cordial 
union to go hand in hand; it is by this happy uniſon 


hitherto, that not only individuals have been made 


rich, but the nation proſperous ; it 1s from this very 
circumſtance, that England is become a ſanctuary to 
foreigners—by Kingdoms and States ſo much courted as 
an Ally, and fo much dreaded as a Fo). 


When 
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When Britiſh companies and merchants are in- 
jured, and it appears probable that in time they 
may altogether be ſupplanted by foreigners, in trade, 
or in any article, particularly that of Cotton, as 
being ſo very conſiderable, it is indeed time for 
them to take alarm (which I underſtand the 
TFurkey Company, and the Veſ-India Merchants and 
Planters have done) and to arm in ſelf-defence; and 


when they come to combat, they ſhall not only have 


my beſt wiſhes to come off congurrors, but the feeble 
efforts of my pen. 


As I do aſſert, and will maintain, that every injury 
done to a Britiſh merchant by illegal riwalſpip, is in 
fact an injury done to the mechanic and manufaZurer 
alſo ; for by ſuppreſſing the merchant, it is doing 
away the vender; and this done, it is eafy to conclude 
what muſt become of the manufacturer and inwenter. 


It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that owing to habits and 
education, their ideas are different—the one lays 
himſelf out to toil and invention—the other (the 
merchant) to correctneſs and punctuality in correſ- 


pondence, and to that of enterprize; yet, though ſo 


oppoſite in habits, they combine not only to promote 
each others mutual intereſt, but national good, as the 
one gives employ, and is a nurſery to the hardy and 
intrepid ſailor the other to the honeſt and induſtri- 
ous ruſtic boor, as well as do that of us numerous 
„ 


* 
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The article of Cotton is now become of great im- 
portance, not only to the State, but to individuals; 
as the extent of its manufactory I believe to be equal, 
if not fuperior, to what is commonly called our ſtaple 
commodity, 1. e. Wool; although they differ in their 
nature in point of production, one being domeſtic and 
animal, the other foreign and vegetable, they are 
equally uſeful and beneficial to trade; attention to the 
firſt not only tends to increaſe: our Holde with animals 
of all others the moſt innocent and uſeful, as they 
not only afford us warmth but o the other gives 
employ to our poor, promotes navigation, helps and ex- 
tends commerce, and frengthens our navy. 


There are various channels by which Cotton, is 
introduced and imported into this country ; viz, from 
Turkey, the Weſt-Indies, France, Portugal, Holland, 
and Spain ; and this year only. from the Eaſt-Indies, 
(rom alien factories too) by way of Oſtend, America, 
Kc. upwards of eight thouſand bales, which in point 
of weight are ſufficient for a quarter of a yaer's whole 
conſumption. Cotton has been of late years an article 
of all others the moſt ſpeculative and fluctuating. 


Smyrna Cottons, during my obſervations and ex- 
perience, I have known to advance, from their uſual 
levelof 12 d. to 14d. per Ib. to 28. 1 1d. halfpenny per 


1b. The produce of our iſſands have advanced from 
their uſual ſtandard of 16d. to 20d. per Ib. to 38. 6d. 


and 3. 8d. and Brafils (Pernambuccos) a ſpecies of 
Cotton, not known many years ſince, from 22d. to 
25, to 


every Wile government ought to faſter and protect. 


Co 1 


my to xs. and 5s. 24. per Ib. and thrown up to theſe 


towering elevations,. by a frantic ſpirit of ſpeculation, 
from which Woe (with all her train of ills) ſprings, 


and by drinking at this deſtructive, infatuating fount, 


many, too many, have been * and others ft 
almoſt unto death. 248: bo 1 | 


The attentive merchant fancied he ſaw, like Argus, 
à hundred ways to get wealth ; but the moſt prevalent 
fight was, that of adviſing his correſpondents to pro- 
mote the growrh and import of Cotton. 


Had theſe advices been confined to ou, own iſlands, 
all would have been well; but the effects of /peculation 
were communicated and conveyed with the rapidity of 
an eagles flight to every part of the globe; and as ex- 
tremes generally beget extremes, ſuch was the caſe 
here in the growth and imports of Cotton; a fooliſh ſpe- 
culation, originating ina fancied ſcarcity of the article, 
has been the means of its growth and import from every 
part of the awor/d; and that in ſuch quantities, as 
to become a ſore grievous evil to our land, equal, if 


not greater than that Moſes brought upon Egypt, 
by the ftretching forth his rod towards the Eaſt— 


raiſed a wind, which brought them farms of locuſts, 


It is a fact, well known, that the Tyrkey and the 
N India Trade is a Trade of Barter; we from them 
take the raw, they from us our wrought goods or ma- 
terials ; thasis a trade beneficial—this is a trade which 


But 


E 

But is this the caſe in any other trade in the article 
of Cotton? I anſwer, NO—every other is a leech upon 
our temples; nay, it is worſe, as it robs us of our caſh, 
and enriches other nations, viz. the Dutch, Portugueſe, 
and the French, The Dutch, by the means of our 
caſh, utrival our merchants in the Turkey market, 
and oppoſe them in their own 3 and why ? having 
few articles, excepting gin, to take by way of barter, 
they take caſh; or what is equal to it, they permit the 

Jagacious old Armenian merchant, or planter, to draw 
at a ſhort date upon Amſterdam ; by this means the 
Dutch ſhorten and expedite their voyage ſo much, 
that there are many inſtances of a Dusch and English 
ſlap arriving at Smyrna at the /ame time; but before 
the latter had ſerved her quarantine at Smyrna, the 
cargo of the former has been at London and at Hull, 
bought and paid for in caſþ—this is an evil operating 
againſt the intereſt of the T urtey Merchant, and in this 
they ſhould feek for relief. 


The Portugueſe, The Cotton we take from them, 
leaves the balance of trade fill more againſt us, as they 
prohibit our Cotton Manufactories, and we pay them 
hard money for the produce of the fertile ſoil of the 
Brafils : which climate, like that of the Eaſt, can 
produce any quantity, amply ſufficient (if the ſame 
encouragement. ſhould continue, which has of late 
years been given by this nation) for the ſupply of 
all Europe, 


E The 
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The quantity of Cotton we have from the French 
annually, is prodigious ; yet this is 20 trade of barter, 
but is the bu/zwark of their iſlands (which are numerous 
and extenſive) this trade eaſes us of caſh, which makes 
not only their planters, but merchants opulent. 


But further, to explain my arguments, I ſhall 
ſtate the average imports of Cotton for four years 
back, from each place above-mentioned, viz, 


| | Bags. 
Imported from Turkey, annually 10,000 
Ditto, our Weſt Indian Iſles, ditto, 30,000 
40,000 


Portugal 15,000 
France - 20,000 
Holland = 4,500 


Spain = = = 500 


40,000 
Oſtend, and other 
neutral ports, the produce of the 
Eaſt-Indies, this year only, in 
heavy packages, being equal in 


5 point of weight to 16, ooo bags of 


Weſt-India. | 8,8 10 


—— 22 — ents 
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Which make the total of foreign Cotton annually, 
56,000 bags, and each value at 181. per bag, upon 
the average of the laſt four years, amount to the 
enormous ſum of 1,008,000]. Can this be conſiſtent 
with national good? I anſwer, by no means—It is a 
corrofive worm of canker to commerce and our manufac- 
tories; conſequently injurious to national proſperity, 
and which not only requires regulations but the 
Miniſter's interference and notice, as an article worthy 
of TAXATION. 


Nev. 29. 1789. 
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LETTER X. 


1 Concluded my laſt by obſerving that Cotton was 
now become, though a raw material, worthy the 
Miniſter's notice, as an article of taxation. 


To treat upon Trade, Commerce, and Manufacto- 
ries, requires much conſideration, and circumſpection 
for an author to write upon, ſo /acred, and important a 
ſubject, to the well being of this country, from mo- 
tives of wain glory, or what is worſe—intereſted mo- 


tives; it is infamous; he may, if actuated by ſuch 


motives, inſtead of benefiting Society, do it an Men- 
tial injury; it is in fact a proftitution of that ſacred 
gift of Gob to man, Human Reaſon. | 


When theſe three eſſentials combine, and go hand 
in hand, the NaTion muſt proſper, but when one 
takes the lead, in point of intereſt, and gain, to the 
prejudice of the other, it is an evii—it is like a di/- 
cordant inſtrument, in a melodious pleaſing concert— 
it does injury to the whole BAN D. 


In my former letters I have given the origin of the 
Cotton Trade —once very inconfiderable indeed, now 
great and extenſive; the Manufactory the ſame ; from 
being mear copyi/ts, and imitators, are now become 
| ſuperiar 
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faperior to every other nation both in fabric and in- 

vention, and for this I heſitate not to aſſert, we are 
beholden to that great Prodigy in Nature, SIR 

RIcRARD ArKwRIGHT, although deprived of his 
patent of Monopoly, by a combination againſt him.— 

To him may be attributed as much merit, and as great 

a ſtrength of original genious, as to that great and en- 
lüghtened Engliſhman, SIR Isaac NewrTonN; the 

one explored the heavenly bodies, the. ſtarry firmament,. 
the power of gravity, and the force of attraction; the 

other, the intricafies of mechanical movements, and the 
power of that »/zful element, Wa TER. 


I fay it is from the genious of this great man, 
and other ME CHAN ICEKS, that our manufactories 
have proſpered, and given us the /upericrity over other 
NaTioxs, and not the over abundance of the raw 
material, or the lowne/s of its price, for our manu- 
factories flouriſhed, . notwithſtanding that Cotton has 
been, for the ſpace of 10 years back; upon an average 
£+30 per cent. at leaſt higher than what the preſent. 
prices are. 


To this aſſertion, although it is fo clear and plain a 
fact am anſivered by a fi, and /uperficial ma 
nufacturer in theſe words: 


Mr. Experience, you are no manufacturer yourſelf, 
or you would not advance ſuch rediculous arguments in 
behalf of taxing Cotton, for by doing ſo, we ſhould 
looJe our trade, and be ſupplanted by other nations in 
its manufactory. 
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To this I anſwer, Sir, your objections, ths 
feaſable, in my ideas, are ſaperficial, and before we 
drop this argument, I will make you as /en/ible 
of your error, as an eminent Cotton Dealer's porter 
was of his GuiL.T, when detected ſtealing Cotton 
from his maſter, for when he touched him upon the 
ſhoulder—fear and guilt operated forcibly, and dia- 
metrically rever/e of an emetic: But underſtand me, 
it is not my intent, to play zricis that may operate in 
the lite æuay with you, but to reaſon the matter fairly, 
as ſuch I will now aſk you, whether you know the 
annual conſumption and prices of Cotton for ten years 


back ? 


An. I cannot anſwer to the Air particulars, but I 
know that Cotton has been very high, at certain 
periods during that time, but that was never owing to 
ſcarcity but to d———d ſpeculation. 


Au. Then it is your opinion, that the great fluctu- 
ations and high prices, occaſionally, is more owing to 
ſpeculations than any real ſcarcity of that article? 


An. Certainly Jo! but as thoſe avaricions beings, 
Speculators, have ſuffered ſo much for their temerity and 
folly, J think they will not attempt the Ie again. 


Qu. Then I may conclude from your arguments 


that Cotton is now low, from abo cauſes, viz. the 


extinction of ſpeculation and increaſe of imports? 


An, Cer- 


f 4 
An. Certainly. 


Qu. I ſuppoſe, then, Cotton being very low, you 
fancy it molt for your intereſt it ſhould remain /o ? 


An. To be ſure, and that greatly. 


Qu. But J am well informed, Sir, that at the pre- 
ſent prices, not only the merchants, but Manters, are 
 Joefing a deal of money? , 


An, What is that to me ? that is zheir look out. 


Qu. By this anſwer, Mr. Manufacturer, you almoſt 
induce me to believe, that your ideas and intereſt 
centers a good deal in /elf? 


An. There is no doubt of that, for you muſt know, 
or at leaſt ought to know, that it is an invariable rule 
in trade, to do /+. 


24. I muſt confeſs, as the world goes, there is but 
too muck truth in your reply, but give me leave 
further to aſk you, if, by means of you, and your bre- 
 theren, getting rich haſtily, our planters and merchants 
are injured, or made poor, can this be deemed a m- 
tuality of intereſt, tending to public goed ? 


An. I know nothing of mutuality in trade, it is not, 
my buſineſs to think about that, or public good either. 


2s, Sir 


— 
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Qu. Sir, I perfectly underſtand you, but you'll 
excuſe me interrupting this converſation, I have news 
to communicate of the utmoſt importance 


An. What is it, Mr. Experience, I beg you'll 
tell me? | 


Rep. I am afraid to mentiom it, as I know it will 
hurt you: It is—wery bad. | 


An. Good Gord! You ele&rify me, I tremble. ! 


Rep. Why, Sir, no longer fince than laſt night 
F read the Gazezte, and there I ſaw the names of a 
W:| India Merchant, a Turkey Merchant, and a N 
India Planter, and all three, I know, are /arge debtors 
wn. : 


An. Surely this is not the caſe, 


Nep. It is ſo, Sir, and the reaſons aſſigned for their 
being thus circumſtanced, is, that the zo firſt hat 


imported too much, and the other planted too much 


Cotton, and it having been a /ow' and looſing article 
for many years, has brought on their ruin. 


| An. This true, Mr. Experience, I am ruined alſo, 
my fate, if fixed, to be a child of ſorrow, probably 

the King's Bench; or, ſome other /oath/ome coar, 
is my doom for EVER, I can now ſee my own errors, 
| but. 
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but it is 1% late; I can now ſee with clearneſs, the 
* propriety of that proverb“ Live, and let livg— 
I now know the truth of Scripture —— © that 
man, in his beft eſtate, is as graſs ; in the morning 
it ſpringeth, in the evening it is cut down and .wwith- 
ereth, and, that, on this ſide the GRAVE there is no 
certainty——1n any thing. 


Rep. Stop, my friend, I both hear and /ez, and 
feel ſenſibly for your diſtreſs, I will not upbraid, but 
commiſerate ; to do otherwiſe, would ſhew in me a 
weak and brutal ſpirit; it would prove me to be 
neither the man, or the Chriftian—but this advice, 
permit me to give, zever more to be avaritious, or 
wiſh to get wealth too faſt, at the expence of a felloꝛu 
Citizen, it is a monopoly, and is a meral evil, extremely 
| pernicious to ſociety, and generally to thoſe who 
adopt this—ungenerous mode of thinking, and of 
acting, attended with 4di/appointment and ruin: It is 
in fact derogatory, to that noble and rationol requilite 
in man CHARITY: Void of this, what is man more 


than brute ? 


Nothing ! If, by avariciouſneſs; he, like the 
voc, by graſping at the ſhaddow, lets go the ſub- 
ſtance: It is in fact, as the Pſalmiſt ſays of the 
AVARICIOUS, that 


„ They have dreamed out their dreams, and, 
awaking, have found nothing in their hands.“ 
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LETTER KI. 


Ix my $th letter I made ſome remarks upon the 
prevailing mode of ſelling manu/atured goods by public 
auction, as being injurious to the fair trader, and will, 
if continued, not only injure all, | but, ruin many ma- 
nufacturers, warehouſemen, and factors. 


Trade, Commerce, and Manufactories, like that of 
States and Kingdoms, have their changes and rewo- 
lutions; how many inſtances we have of this, both 


from hiftory and experience. 


A few centuries ago, how inſignificant was this 
country in arts and manufactories, in the ſcale of 
nations: In fat—we were nothing, until the reign 
of Richard the Second; ae, at that period, was the 
moſt material article of commerce, and this we ex- 
ported to the Flemings, in the raw, and they re- 
turned it to us in a wrought fate ; in this reign, how- 
ever, our forefathers began to /e, as through a glaſs, 
darkly, the impropriety of this mode of trafict, and 
the propriety of manufacturing aur own materials, in 
conſequence of this idea; and, in order to carry it 
into effect, the DRAPERs of the city of London, 
were incorporated by Henry the Sixth, Anno Don; 
1630; for the expreſs purpoſe of promoting and 

eſtabliſi 
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eſtabliſhing-a manufactory of ain in this country ; 
and which they effected by giving encouragements, 
to the FLEMINGS to emigrate from their own coun- 
try to ſetttle in zhis, in order to learn us the art of 
manufacturing Wool; the plan ſucceeded beyond all 
conception, and in a ſhort time we not only outri- 
walled the FLEMINGs in manufactories, but in com- 
MERCE alſo. 


Upon the /ame principle as that of the drapers 


originated every chartered company in London, viz. 


to abliſb and promote, agreeable to their occupations 


and profeſſions, Ar Ts, TraDe, Manxurac- 
TOR1ES and COMMERCE ; With this intent, and for 

this purpoſe, originated the erection of Comranrys 

HaLLs, for the convenience of con/ultation and de- 

liberation, upon affairs ſo truly weighty and impor- 

tant not only to themſelves, individually, but the 
State at large. 


What a change? What a revolution has time brought 
about and effected: Thoſe ſacred manſions, Com- 
panys HALLs, once dedicated to ſuch /acred purpoſes, 
the promulgation and encouragement of TRADE, Cou- 
MERCE, &C. ſhould be /o proftituted, as to become 
now, little better than mere ſeminaries for the Vol up- 
vous. The frivolous dancing and brandifhing 
Fencing MasTERs, the magpye ORaTOR, the frail 
S15TERHOOD for a Dance, and to glance an en- 


ſnaring look, or, for a BROKER, a place of wendure 
for Goods, 


Will 


F 


* 
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Will any perſon lay, excepting the theoriſt, the 
MERCENARY, or unthinking, that zhe/e changes are 
for the better, and that they tend more to promote N A- 
TIONAL GOOD? I am certain they will not, but as 
good citizens, they would not only ſay, but a, as 
Oux Saviour did, when he ſaw the Horry 
TeMPLE at JERUSALEM, polluted and proftituted 
by traders and money changers, and it was the only 
time he was either angry, or LIFTED UP his hands 
againſt Man, that he made a /courge of /mall cords, 
and drove them ALL out of the TEMPLE, faying 
unto them, even unto tho/e who SoLD Doves —— 
Take theſe things hence, make not my FaTHER's 
Hovss an Hous E of merchandiſe. 


When ſuch profiitutions are in exiſtence, can it 


be ſuppoſed {that the fair trader and manufacturer 


ſhould be more p/acid than the chARACTER above 
deſcribed ? ſurely not! Should they remain idle /pec- 
tators, to ſee their own ruin approaching by /ach 
means? propriety forbids it—mult they ſtand idle ſpec- 
tators, to behold—the PURE currtency of 


TRADE, now flowing like a MAJESTIC RIVER, 


through our LAND, conveying WEALTH wherever 


ſhe goes, to be polluted, or ſubverted in its channel? 
IT fay no! It would be conſummate FOLLY, it would 


be madneſs to an extreme. 


The plan lately adopted for BxT ISH manufac- 
tories to find an immediate tranſition from the loom to 
the auction room, 1 heſitate not to ſay, is a plan frought 

with 


6 


wich eber donfigubrites to the AIR rant, 
the induſtrious ee , and to the fabric itfelf. 


IG KL) 


Surely ſuch "_ 2 od e ; muſt originate 
in ſome other ground or ca»/e, than that of NAT1- 


ONAL ooo, being calculated to operate ſo diame- 
trically oppoſite. For me to ſay that it originated in 
mercenary motives in ſome of the managers, would be 


wrong ; I do not even ie but this I do ſtrongly 


ſuſpect, that if the Heaps of /ome of the principals * 


amongſt them, were liberated from their BoD1Ees (be- 
ing ſo well charged with zheoretic gaſs), they would 
mount above the clouds, with a far greater rapidity 
than a LunazD1's BALLOON. 


Such a mode of wendure muſt naturally tend like /ux- 
wry ina STATE, to enervate trade, and degenerate the 


EXCELLENCE of our fabrics and manuſafortes. 


The manufacturers who ſend goods either to the 
HALL or the 1MPOR1UM (it matters not which) for 
the /ate of realizing caſh, know they muſt, be ſold | 


Low to obtain purchaſers ; under ſuch conviction, 


can it be ſuppaſed that they will ſend their 2% goods 


to theſe receptacles of wendure? No: they, like old 
bawds, will ſtudy to deceive and decoy the ignorant 
and vi x r vous; they will, under ſuch frong induce- 
ments and temptations, in time become vicious, and 
take pleaſure to beguile like venoMous, but inge- 
nious Hias they will make webs, to enſnare the 

F credulous, 


f 
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.credulous, but not fabrics to /erve or add to creEDIT 


to our manufactories we may, by ſuch means, 
with tinſel and gaudy appearances, for a time, deceive 
not only FOREIGNERS but ourſelves. Credit, confi- 
dence, and virtue, if ONCE loft can never be reſtored, 
it is not by the heated flights of imagination of ſome, 
or by partial intereſt of a few individuals, that can 
make our manufactories PROSPER : this muſt, as it 
has been, be a gradual progreſs, as it requires in- 
duſtry, care, capital, confidence, HONOUR, and 1 Inge- 
nuity. 


* 


Away then with Sour H SEA BUBBLE projectors; 
ſtand a Joof with your decoys and ſchemes from the 
HONEST and induſtrious manufacturer and trader, 
they may eſſentially izjure, but cannot ſerve them. 


For once, take the advice of ExyERIENCE, as it 
may be for your future good, viz. diſper/e, and get 
every one to your own homes. ** Self-preſervation i, 

natural! Had the Scotch army, when they came to 
 fubvert the flate (not trade), in the memorable year 
1745, taken this <vholeſome advice, when they were 
drawn up in the market-place at DERBY, given by 
an bcneft ruſtic Derbyſhire lad, who had been taken 
priſoner by them, they would not have been cut to 
” ny by the Duke's army at Cy LLODEN Mook, 
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LETTER XII. 


H AVING already gone to the extent of eleven 
letters upon this ſubject, it is now time for me to come 
to a concluſive, and argumentative point of reaſoning, 
in order to bring conviction to my readers, agreeable 
to my former aſſertion, that Cotton Wool is now be- 
come worthy the Minifter's notice, as an article of tax- 
ation. 


hne ſituation, the deplorable fituation of the Tu u- 
KEY MERCHANTS I have before deſcribed—it is 
pitiable— it muſt have the ſupport of a wiſe and 
good government, or it muſt be injured eſſentially, 
and many of that once flouriſhing trade muſt N 
it or be ruined. 


For us to looſe a trade of ſo much national conſe- 
quence, would be extreme folly, and very injurious, to 
the TRADE, MANUFACTORIES, and COMMERCE of 
this country. To ſuffer ſuch an ancient and beneſi- 
cial trade to be wreſted from us by foreigners, alias a 


junto of ſmugglers, would, in my idea, be madneſs 
to an extreme, 


As the article of Cotton is the chief of the mer- 
chants returns, to deprive them of it, and without 
Fn previous: 
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previous notice, it is cruel—it is wrong; and to re- 
medy this evil, I will take upon me to aſſert, cannot 
be done without a duty of three-half-pence «pon 
all Levant Cotton, net imported direct from thence, by 
a member of the Levant Company, in Britiſh bottoms. 


And this duty, inſtead of being injurious to our ma- 
nufactories, I can prove, will not only /ave our com- 
merce, but efſentially ſerve them, and why ? becauſe 
our own merchants will be able to purchaſe it cheaper 
at Smyrna and Salonica : it will do away competition 
and oppoſition in thoſe markets, between us and fo- 
reign nations: they purchaſe not to uſe it themſelves, 
or come at it by way of barter, as we do; but to 
ſend it here as an article of merchandize, and of gain, 
* great injury of our merchants, and to the na- 


What gives them the ſuperiority over us in this 
trade, is our precautionary laws with regard to qua- 
rantine, in order to prevent an infection, which this 
country once ſo dreadfully experienced, for which 
theſe laws were enacted. Theſe acts may, and are 
proper ſor general ſafety, but to the merchant they 
are hard, injurious, and expenſive, At Leghorn, 
where they firſt perform quarentine, ſtowing and un- 
ſtowing the ſhip—the injury goods may, and do re- 
ceive by this, 1s frequently very confiderable, and a 
delay of time from four to five months: When they 
arrive at Standgate Creek, they have to ſerve a e- 


| ond quarantine : again taken out of the ſhip and put 
on 
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board the Lazaretts; but here injury done to the 
packages and goods is not all, they are liable to great 
plunderage by thoſe depredators, freſh water pirates. 
However, taking all theſe circumſtances, viz. delay 
(which is intereſt), damage, expence, and theft, and 
adding them together, the Engliſh merchant trades. 
to a diſad vantage of not leſs than 151. per cent. to that 
of other nations, from their laws and regulations in - 
this trade being ſo different to ours, and admits of 
much leſs delay. 


When the laws were made to regulate this trade, 
rivalſhip was little thought of ; but as that 1s now the 
caſe, and we ſee evils ſpringing from good intents, 
ſuch evils, in common juſtice to Britiſh merchants, 
ought to be ſuppreſſed, and, by this ſuppreſſion, the 
merchant will be protected in his property, govern- 
ment and our manufactories much benefited, as in 
proportion to our preventing rivalihip in foreign 
markets, it is natural to ſuppoſe that the prices would 
fall; and by this, we ſhould not only bring more 
Cotton, but it could be ſold to the MmanurFACTURER 
by the REGULAR merchant at a much 1% price 
than he can now afford to fell it at. Upon this ſyſ- 
tem, both merchant and manufacturer would be bene- 
fited, and this junction of mutual intereſt between them 
would naturally extend commerce. 


The quantity of Cotton we have imported from 
Portugal for ſome years back, has been prodigious. 
Not more than ten years ago, we ſcarce knew what 

F 3 Braſil 
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Brat Cotton was, the imports at that time did not 
excced 400 or 500 bags annually, and theſe were of a 


very inferior quality. 


On account of the great improvements made in our 
manufaQories, by means of sx1NNING ENGINES, in 
heavy goods and callicoes, it was diſcovered by a 
many, that we could, if poſſeſſed of a fine grained 
Cotton, make muſlins equal tc foreign; this idea ſoon 
became general, and fine Cotton was ſought after 
with an eagerneſs unparalleled; this did, as is natu- 
ral to ſuppoſe, enhance the price extravagantly, ſay 
150 to 200 per cent. 


Cotton that will ſpin to fine numbers, ſay from 80 


to 100, or 150 to 200 hanks in the pound, the price 


to the ſpinner 15 but of little conſequence, as a pound, 
when ſpun, 1s worth from one guinea to ſeven, and 
when made into muſlin, its value is prodigious, 


The ſagacious Portugueſe ſoon diſcovered the im- 
proving ſtate of our manufactories, with ſagacity and 
induſtry laid themſelves out for the planting of Cot- 
ton in the Braſils. A muſlin manufactory in Europe, 
they ſaw, and very rationally concluded, would be a 
GOLD MINE to them; well knowing, that the pro- 
lific ſoil, and the favourable climate of the Braſils 
would produce any quantity ; without culture ſome, 
and with little trouble and expence the 30% and fnrf# 
quality of Cotton, ſufficient for the conſumption, not 
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muſlins 
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muſlins, but for the manufacturing of every ſpectes 
of Cotten goods whatever. | | 


Theſe ideas being jusT, and founded upon x A- 
TIONAL principles, have ſucceeded beyond meaſure, 
for, inſtead of that ſcanty ſupply before-mentioned, 
they have poured upon us, upon the average of the 

laſt four years, 15,000 bags annually ; the laft year 
upwards of 25,000 bags, and, had not a wet ſeaſon 
and inundations happened in the province of Maran- 
ham, the laſt year's imports would have exceeded 
35,000 bags, for which we-muſt have paid them in 
hard caſh, averaging the weight at 150 ff. per bag, at 
20d, per 1b. would have amounted to no leſs a ſum 
than 437, ool.—and for the produce of their $011, 
'Too, which does not ſtand the planter in more than 
nine-pence per 1b. which leaves the balance of trade 
againſt us 240,02 gl. per annum, and with a. nation 
that prohibits our wrought materials made of Cotton, 
can ſuch a trade be deemed conſiſtent with national 
good? I anſwer, No: it 1s pernicious and ruinous, 
not only to the NaT1on. in general, but to our 
iſlands, merchants, and manufactories. 


When trade and manufactories undergo ſuch aſto- 
niſhing and rapid changes, which they have done of 
late years in this country, it muſt naturally affect, ma- 
terially, the intereſt and property of many individuals 
and bodies of people; ſuch is the caſe now to an ex- 
treme degree, with our Weft India planters and Tur- | 
hey merchants ; they are in fact calched between tro 

FIRES 
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FIRES, and unleſs relief is given by the frong arm 
of a good and awiſe government, they muſt be cut off, 
and periſh at the forine of free imports, and a proſ- 
perous manufactory; they, in fact, muſt fall and 
wither like a leaf in autumn, whilit the planters and 


merchants of foreign nations flouriſh and blow like 


ROSES in June: the one may build fately palaces, 
and live in affluence ; the other, if ſome relief is not 
given, muſt become an inhabitant of a goal or pariſh 


workhouſe. 


But theſe foes to their intereſt are not all, there are 
ſecret ſnakes in the graſs that add poi/on to their ſuf- 
ferings, and wounded feelings: I mean BRITISH 
SUBJECTS, under Imperial colours, importing Cotton 
from the Eaſt. 


It was the intention of theſe enterprizers, when 
they firſt embarked in this trade, to have brought 
only the fineſt quality, that fort, which is much ſu- 
perior in point of grain, to the beſt Brazils; this is 
evident by the prices, as the Braſils ſell at 20d. and 
the other at 5s. but in this they failed, and, it is 
ſaid, to be owing to the unſkilfulneſs of their agents 
in the Eaſt ; had they ſucceeded in bringing the beſt, 

it would have been a deadly ſtab to the Brazil Cotton, 
and many of the merchants, and dealers in that 
article, would have been injured materially, but more 
ruined. However, though diſſappointed in the re- 
ceipt of a GOLDEN EGG, the adventure produced 
2 fibver one; for, in the firſt eſſay, they have fa- 
| | | voured 
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voured us with Cotton (though of an inferior quality, 
and not fit or proper for muſlins, yet it is ſuperior to 
Smyrna, and equal to our common Weſt-India) and 
in point of weight, equal to 16,000 bags, which as 
before ſtated, ſtands them in no more than 6d. per Ib. 
in this market, and the average price ſold at, is 10d. i 
per Ib. had they ſucceeded in bringing the beſt, it 
would have [ſtood them in about 10d per Ib. and the 
price, in all probability, they would have obtained 
for it, would have been from 28. 6d. to 3s. per lb. 
Notwithſtanding this great, and mortifying diſap- 
pointment, they all agree in this, that a ſilver egg 
is better and mush more preferable than none at all, 
and, as a proof of this, they have, and are now, 
fitting out ſhips again, and, in all probability, the 
enſuing year, will bring double the quantity they have 
done this. 


This being the caſe, greater loſes muſt be ſuſtained, 
by our Planters and Merchants, unleſs an efetual re- 
medy is applied. | 


When reflect upon the conduct of our Eaft-India- 

Company, I am loft in wonder and aſtoniſhment at 
their blindneſs, ſupineneſs, and ftupidity ; a company of 
ſuch importance to this nation, which they are, or 
ought to be, to act as they do, is aftoni/hing—PFor 
Tap, Commerce, and ManuFACTORIES, 
to have undergone the revolution they have done of 


late years, and they not notice it, or in any way act 


in conſequence, it is obftinacy and folly, more ſuper- 
lative 


. 
tlaive than that which the coverxor of the 
Bas TIL E in France poſſeſſed, when he perſiſted in 
defending that horrid recepticle of human miſery and 
wok, contrary to the dictates of REASON, hu- 
MANITY, and of the x AT IO: For this the gover- 
vor has j usr x loſt his n BAD, and if the company 
will inſiſt in error and obſtinacy, at a future period 
they may as jusTLY, by a wile, active, and 
prudent government, be deprived of their charter. 
For they any longer to attempt to monopolize, the 
muſlin manufactory, in the Eaſt, by means of 
keeping the poor patient Indoſtan in ſlavery 
and ignorance : I ſay, the idea is ab/urd and ri- 
diculous, to any one who knows any thing of trade 
manufattories and commerce of this country, The 
contemplation of ſuch condu& in a Britiſh company, 


zs ſufficient to ocaſion in them a ri/able laugb, and on 


their part, unleſs hardened and callous by roLLY, 
ob/linacy, and ERROR, the reflection onght to occaſion, 
on their countenance a BLUSH. It is, in reality ſub - 
verting the very nature and order of things; it is 
giving encoaragement to a child, to circumvent a 
PARENT, it is dividing a hou/e againſt 7t/elf, which, 
agreeable to the declarations of the wi/ef of men 
(SoLomMon)—muft fall. | 


I am of an opinion, nay, I am poſitive, there is 
not a dominion or territory upon EARTH, that can 
benefit this nation, unleſs it is a trade of barter, they 
taking from us the wrought, we from them the raw 

mas 
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materials, ſuch a trade does not deprive us of our 
caſh, it does not tend to make us por; in ſuch a 
trade there is no ri valſbip, jealouſy, or diſcontent, 
it is mutual ftrengthening and cementing. 


How happy is this country, that ſhe enjoys all theſe 
benefits and bl:fſings—having and, and dominions, 
producing every thing wanted by Max. 


From the Ea, and from the Y:f-Indies, without 
the aid of foreign nations, we can produce, and pro- 


cure Cotton Woot, in any quantity and every quality | 
far cheaper than they can. 


Why then ſhould our Eaft India Company withhold - 
from us the x aw material of Cotton N v ſo much 
wanted by means of induſtry and mechanical inwen- 
tions —and why do they not turn the patient inanimate 
Indoſtan (inſtead of rubbing his leather pending by 
his fide with his hand, in order to make a thread for . 
the fabric of muſlins), to be LT IVATORS of 301 
and planters of Cor rox, for the Company's imports 
into this kingdom. If they ſhould perſiſt in this opi- 
nion, and was I to draw a compariſon, it ſhould be 
this, the Eaſt India Company, with all their xosT of 
ſlaves to FELIX CalverT's a horſes, in point of 
fFeetneſs to an EcLiess, 


The firſt on account of ſuperior ſtrength might 
fancy to come through, and win the ſtakes, but in- 


genuity 
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gennity, . ferne » and r ſmiles at ſuch abſur. 
dities. | | 


' Equally ſtrong is the compariſon between an Indoſ- 
tan with all his patient toil and flaviſh labour, fitting 
in placid quietude under a ſhady tree, drawing and 
making a fabric of the produce of that ſoil of which 
he 1 is born a native, to an European poſſeſſed of pro- 
perey and aided by every invention of the able? me- 
chanics ; the one by force and power of water upon a 
regular ſyſtem, by means of a ch p from a neigh- 
bouring workhouſe, can attend the drawing of 150 to 
200 threads, whilſt the Indoſtan muſt be employed 
365 days, to do that which a ſimple child, by means 
of mechanical invention, can do in NE. Away 
then with ſuch prieſt craft, or what is as bad, ſuch 
chartered abſurdities. 


Upon ſuch a ſyſtem, like that of prieſs, they are no- 
thing elſe than a dead weight upon the nation ; and 
to trade, they are injurious, pornicious, and ruinous. 


As to the firſt price of fine Cotton, ſay the fineſt 
Brafils, and fine Eaſt India, is but a ſmall and trifling 
confideration to the ſpinner or manufacturer; for they 
are now diſtin trades; a pound of. Cotton of this 
deſcription, when ſpun, if of value in proportion to 
its hneneſs and extent of 1 its length, 


A few 
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A few years back, the extent of our ſpinning did 
not exceed 60 hanks to the pound, ſay, in point of 


length 26 Engliſh miles, and this was deemed a curi- 


oſity; but now we can, with eaſe and facility, ſpin a a 
pound of Cotton by engines to 100, 150, and even to 


220 hanks, which is much finer and better than any 


ever yet ſpun in the Eaſt- Indies. 


* 
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This being the caſe, in my opinion, fine Cotton, 
the growth of the Braſils, is now worthy of the Mi- 


niſter's notice, as an article of TaxaT1ON, a duty 


of 3d. per Ib. would not, cannot injure any Britiſh 
ſubje# ; it might mortify the foreign merchant and 


planter, but to our ewn, it would be a protection and 


benefit; and unleſs that nation (the Portugueſe), 
to whom we have been ſo abundantly liberal, will ad- 


mit our wrought Cotton goods, it ought ſtill more” 
to be burthened by an additional duty 8 at leaſt 80 


per lb. 


Eaſt India Cotton, which is imported by means of 
other nations, aided by the Eugliſb adventurer, ought. 
either to be prohibited, or burthened with a duty to 


that extent, as will be a protection to our planters and 


merchants, I am of opinion, that it would be wiſe; 
in our LEGISLATURE, to probibit the importation 
of Cotton, the produce of the Ea/?, unleſs imported 
by our Eaſt India Company ; but if they, in their- 
wiſdom, ſhould think different, a duty of 4d. to os 

for lb. is ablolutely requiſite. 
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Importations of Cotton from France, dire and 
indirect, through the medium of our own iſlands, 
from theirs, has of late years been immenſe ; and, 
if we may judge from paſt experience, and preſent 
rational conjecture, the imports are likely to increaſe 
to an amazing extent; ſo much ſo, as to become a 
circumſtance of ſerious alarm to our planters and mer- 
chants, as being injurious to their interęſt and highly 
 aworthy of governments notice, as an article of taxa- 
tion for the protection of our i/lands and BriT18H 
COMMERCE, 


Not many years ago, importing Cotton from France, 
was hardly known, it was ſo very inconſiderable as 
ſcarcely to be noticed, until we loſt Tos aco by a 
ruinous and ill-condufted war ; the loſs of this ifland 
was a grievous one to this nation, but of infinite be- 
net to France. It has opened their eyes, and 
taught them the value of Cotton ; upon a rational 
conjecture of gaining conſiderably, they commenced 
afſiduous planters of Cotton, Intereſt and aſſiduity, 
in time, will do great things, ſuch has been the caſe 
in this inſtance to an aſtoniſhing degree, thoſe loath- 
ſome, marſhy, ftenching BOGs, in the iſland of St. Do- 
mingo, St. Lucia, &c, (which were a nuiſance to 
the ſurrounding inhabitants) are drained and draining, 
for the culture of Cotton; upon the ſame principle, has 
the higheſt and beſt covered mountains been de- 
ſpoiled of their native and antient inhabitants, whe- 
ther awillow, bramble, or oak, it makes no difference 
40 the hand of induſtry, ſtimulated by Gain, All 


mug 
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muſt give way alike — what a change Wonderful to 
contemplate thoſe very marſhes, once the receptacle 
for the wiper and the /erpent, and thoſe mountains 
forming a deſert, a receptacle for beaſts and birds, now 
covered by labour and culture, with the Cotton ſbrub, 
burſting its pod by the power of wegerable force, for 
the uſe and benefit of man. | | 


Conſidering the number of the French Weſt India 
iſlands, compared to our own, nothing is more ſelf- 
evident, than that they can produce more Cotton, and 
CHEAPER than awe can; as ſuch, it appears ſelf- 
evident to me, that the culture of Cotton in our own 
plantations muſt be totally annihilated, unleſs protected 
by government; and this cannot be done but by bur- 
| thening others with a duty, (which in my opinion, 
may be done without doing the leaſt injury to the ma- 
nufactory). An article which has been accuſtomed 
to vary for years back, from 10 to 30 and gol. per 
cent. a duty of 2d. per Ib. is no object; and, with- 
out this pur, I am peftive our planters will not 
be relieved from an evil fo truly alarming to their 
| Intereſt; and at the ſame time it ſhould be conſi- 
dered by the MinisTER, what a revenue it would 
bring into the TREASURY (for the general good of 
the 5TATE) an amount not leſs but upwards of ons 
HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS annually, 
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